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WHITE AND BLACK MAGIC OF THE MANDAEANS. 


BY E. S. DROWER 
(Read at Meeting, 7th Fune, 1933.) 


I Hope I shall not be insulting the intelligence of my learned 
audience by assuming that not everyone here to-night 
knows exactly who the Mandaeans are and where they are 
to be found. I will begin, therefore, by saying that they 
constitute the smallest minority in the new state of ‘Iraq. 
They were once numerous. Now, according to the latest 
census, they number only four thousand eight hundred souls. 
The Arabs call them Subba, which means Baptists, because 
of their constant baptisms or ablutions. To Europeans 
they are known as ‘Amarah silver-workers, Christians of St. 
John, or Mandaeans. They are a hard-working people who 
live entirely by handicraft. Not only do they make the 
inlaid silver-work which they sell in the towns, but the 
trades of tool-maker and boat-builder in the marshes of 
southern ‘Iraq are largely in their hands. They have no 
political aspirations whatever, and never have had; and 
own little property. Groups of them are found in the 
larger cities of ‘Iraq, but they are most numerous in the 
marsh villages of Lower ‘Iraq, and there are also com- 
munities of them in southern Persia, along the banks of the 
River Karin. They have their own language, first cousin 
to Aramaic and Syriac, which is still spoken by many of 
them ; their own script, and their own religion. They have 
also their own racial type, which is a fine one. It is a 
proverbial expression in ‘Iraq to say “as handsome as a 
Subbi,” and especially in the priestly caste, in which health 
is the only aristocracy, one finds extraordinary stature, 
good looks and longevity. An old friend of mine, who is 


ninety years old, has all his teeth and hair, never uses 
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glasses, and baptizes for twelve hours daily during the five- 
day baptism feast in the spring, without admitting fatigue. 
The ice-cold snow water does not seem to harm him. The 
diet of the priests is severe; they eat very little meat, and 
that absolutely fresh, and no vegetables or fruit must be 
more than twelve hours old. Their bread is unleavened 
and cooked by themselves. They must be physically sound 
and perfect, or they cannot be priests; even the loss of 
a little finger-joint will turn a man out of the priesthood. 
The women they marry must be of ‘ clean,” which means 
healthy and unmixed, stock. 

Now their religion is not Christian, and not Moslem, and 
not Jewish, but a most curious religion of their own, in 
which Jewish, old Persian, Babylonian, and what appear at 
first sight to be early Christian elements, are blended into a 
pagan whole. They have kept themselves free from ad- 
mixture with other races by severe prohibitions, and have 
lived entirely apart from the races and religions with whom 
they live side by side. This separatism, this conservatism, 
this rigorous aloofness has resulted in preserving ancient 
customs, rites and beliefs without change during centuries 
on centuries. 

They have, in fact, kept treasure trove for the student of 
religion and folk-lore secret and intact; much as flies in 
amber are preserved whole because separated by a crystal- 
clear and yet impenetrable barrier from the world about 
them. When this crystallisation in the case of the Man- 
daeans took place is a matter of controversy. Some say 
very early in the Christian era; some say before it. But 
whatever be the conclusion, they offer in their customs, 
folk-lore legends and cults, important evidence to the 
anthropologist and historian. 

Their name for themselves is Mandai, Mandaeans, or 
those who know. What do they know? It is the secret 


knowledge, the gnosis, which is, they think, the key to the 
riddle of life. 
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Now all religion may in a sense be called white magic. 
White magic is an appeal to gods or spirits approved of by 
official religion for good things—that is, for health of soul or 
body, for protection, for help, and for all these things pro- 
longed into life after death. Black magic is of two kinds : 
appeal to or summons of gods who are no longer officially 
believed in and therefore are degraded, or the use of 
ceremonies no longer practised by the priests. These 
spirits or ex-gods are also invoked for protection, for help, 
and for the confounding of enemies. 

The Mandaeans, whose holy books sternly condemn any 
form of faith but that collected and written down in 
Sasanian or early Moslem times, are, in practice, much more 
kindly disposed to the older religions and black magic than 
scholars have hitherto believed, and the two are so twisted 
and intertwisted in their very intricate and contradictory 
beliefs that they are difficult to disentangle. Contradic- 
tions occur in the holy books themselves, but that is nothing 
compared to the contradictions one finds in the practices 
and cults which actually exist. 

Perhaps I had better begin at the beginning and venture 
the belief that the central idea of the white magic, or 
gnosis, is very ancient indeed and goes back into Babylonian 
and pre-Babylonian times. It is based on a geographical 
fact. I do not know if any of you have flown over Lower 
"Iraq. If you have, you will have seen that towns, villages and 
cultivation follow closely the shores of the two great rivers, 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Two green ribbons lie unfurled 
until they reach the sea, with other smaller bands of green 
veining out from these where canals convey the precious 
water to distant crops and villages. In the marshes this 
life-bearing water is spread, and reeds and rice-crops provide 
the people with the necessities for building and for food. 
Where river water does not reach there is no life whatso- 
ever—all is dead and brown. Only after the rains of winter, 
and these do not always fall, is there a light sprinkling of 
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grass and herbage in the desert, but it is soon withered by 
the hot sun, and the nomads take their flocks to the greener 
country of the north. Every year the spring floods, rich 
with life-giving reddy-brown soil, rush down, and canals 
are filled and crops watered. By. May the harvest is 
gathered and the river goes down. 

So to the inhabitants of the south flowing water became 
synonymous with life, and therefore sacred. Its comple- 
ment, the sun, and the light of the sun in later times, is also 
necessary to life, and also sacred. These were familiar ideas 
to the Babylonians, and if I had time I could quote you 
fragments of Babylonian ritual and texts that are absurdly 
near to those used by Mandaeans to-day. But the secret 
doctrine of the Mandaeans, the Great Mystery, is that the 
power of life, or rather the power of producing life, is the 
great first cause of the whole universe. They call it, most 
impersonally, the Great Life. Its manifestations are first 
active life and then creative life. The emblem of the Great 
Life is water; and its dual manifestation, light. Light 
in the Semitic mind is almost synonymous with the water 
which mirrors it.1 

So in the sacraments of baptism the symbols of life and 
of light are everywhere present. 

Now these are high and almost philosophical ideas, and 
they have been modified and personified. The Mandaeans 
believe that the Great Life, and the King of Light, which 
many priests tell you are one and the same, deputed the 
creation and governance of the world to great and 
powerful spirits. 

These are invoked in white magic, or religious ceremonies, 
by the priest, who administers the sacraments and orders 
the entire religious and worldly life of his people. His 
functions correspond exactly to those of the Babylonian 
and Magian priests. Like these he wears white, to sym- 
bolise light and the protection of the light spirits against 

1 The root NHR has this double meaning. 
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demons of sickness and misfortune and death. The 
religious dress of a priest has seven pieces. The drawers, 
the shirt, the turban, the stole and the white woollen belt 
are the same as the layman. The two additional pieces are 
a fillet of white silk which he wears on his head under the 
turban, and a gold ring inscribed with the name of a spirit 
of light which he wears on the little finger of the right hand. 
He must always carry an olive-wood staff. The belt is very 
important and is woven of sixty woollen threads and tied 
in a certain manner. 

I have said that the priest’s functions were similar to 
those of the Babylonian and later Magian priests. Like 
these he is an exorcist, healer, astrologer and reader of 
omens. A priest said recently tome: ‘‘ When a cock crows 
under certain astrological aspects I know what it means, 
and understand the creaking of a door, and the crackling 
of a fire, and the shapes of the clouds; I can read them. 
This knowledge we priests have from our fathers.” At the 
birth of a child the priests cast his horoscope, and give him 
the astrological name which he uses in all religious and 
magical proceedings. His worldly name only is given by 
the parents. At the New Year the great astrological codex 
is consulted and the events of the year predicted. The 
priest tells a young man the propitious day for his marriage, 
and the propitious moments for first approaching his bride. 
To disobey would be to court death or illness or misfortune. 
The lay Mandaean can never give ahead the exact date on 
which his feast days fall; he goes to the priest, who is in- 
formed on all such matters. Illness and sickness are 
exorcised, and the patient is given a magic scroll to wear. 
Just as in Babylonian times illnesses are personified in 
these scrolls or they are caused by demons, the patient 
having laid himself open to the attacks of these evil things 
by some fault or impurity, witting or unwitting. There are 
lunacy demons, shiviahi who bring plague and death, divs, 
liliths, wizards and others. To the older demons of sickness 
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a new one has been added recently, a little demon called 
mikroéb. I was given a magic seal-ring with the remark 
that it was very potent to warn off mikrobat, or microbes. 
The more educated of the priests see the futility of such 
beliefs, but their revenues are so scanty that they do not 
refuse to write out these scrolls and inscribe these amulets. 

You cannot have astrology without a belief in the in- 
fluence of the planets. In the holy books worship of the 
planets is spoken of with the utmost horror and loathing. 
If a Mandaean priest hears the accusation that Mandaeans 
worship the stars, he immediately produces his holy books ; 
for, say they, we are monotheists and people of a book, 
like the Moselms, Jews and Christians. But the great 
spirits of light are associated in their minds with the planets, 
and they admit that they pray to the spirits of light, while 
denying that they pray to the planetary spirits. Never- 
theless, I found in a priest’s book a little magical address 
beginning: “In the name of Libat (Venus), mistress of gods 
and men,” and a very religious old friend of mine of priestly 
family, only as late as last spring, when some long-delayed 
rain fell at last, remarked with triumph: “ I purified myself 
by the river and prayed to Shamash (that is, the old Baby- 
lonian name of the sun-god) that rain might fall, and the 
next day the rain descended.” 

So in legend and story these same planetary gods, with 
their Babylonian names, crop up in the friendliest manner, 
very foreign to the spirit of the holy books. The hands of 
orthodox religion may be the hands of Mandaean Esau, but 
the voice of custom, rite and habit is often that of the old 
Babylonian Jacob. 

This curious dualism of black and white magic goes into 
their observances and feasts. The five days of the great bap- 
tism feast, which takes place at flood time, are preceded by 
five days dedicated to the five great spirits of darkness and 
the underworld. I have shown you that the priest wears a 
gold seal-ring on the little finger of the right hand, upon 
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which the name of a great light spirit, “ Shōm Yawar Ziwa,” 
is engraved. 

It has its counterpart in a brass or copper seal-ring which 
is worn during exorcisms, or times when the attacks of 
demons are especially feared, and this bears symbols of the 
powers of the underworld: the snake, the lion, the scorpion 
and the bee or hornet. All these are found as Mithraic 
symbols. 

Now birth and marriage and death are all very defiling 
events, and one is peculiarly susceptible to the attacks of 
demons of sickness and evil during these times. So a woman 
in childbirth is kept away from the rest of the house, and 
must wear a skandola, as this magic ring is called, and the 
new-born child has its navel sealed with the skandola. 
While mentioning this I must tell you that the woman 
usually lies in an outhouse or stable in the courtyard, 
because she would pollute the living-rooms. Is it possible 
that that is why the Nativity took place in a stable? 

A bridegroom is invested by the priest with the skandola 
at his wedding, and to it is attached a haftless knife. He 
must wear it for the honeymoon, until he and his bride 
have been baptized and purified again. 

At death three bundles of reeds are placed upright in 
the dead man’s courtyard, and the corpse-bearers step over 
them as they leave the house. Then their leader turns back, 
daubs the bundles with clay, and seals them with the 
skandola. The tomb, too, must be sealed for the first three 
days with the skandola. After the third day it does not 
matter, as the spirit, which slowly forsakes the earth, has 
by then set off on its way through the seven houses of 
purification, each ruled over by a planet, through which he 
must pass on the way to the world of light. 

I wish I had time to tell you more of the ceremonies which 
take place at such times. They are many. 

Not all shiviahi are evil. They are sometimes spoken of 
as English people spoke of the brownies. They help in 
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housework and make presents to people whom they like. 
But it is fatal to eat their food, for you must live with them 
underground if you do. Like Irish people many Mandaeans 
believe that they see spirits. One man told me when he 
was a child he saw their house shiviahi and struck at the 
little gnome-like creature with a stick. His father, a 
priest, reprimanded him, but he was given a magic scroll 
to wear so that next time he saw one he might not be 
frightened. They often profess to have visions, and say 
that in trance their spirit travels outside the body and 
acquires information it could not have in the waking state. 
I have heard several stories of this nature. 

One would expect to find the priest supreme at the 
moment of death, and it is so. Before death a man must 
be ceremonially washed, clothed in his religious dress, 
placed facing the north, and signed with sesame oil by 
the priest. If these details are omitted he is hindered on 
his way through the purgatories. A masaqta (=prayers 
which help the soul to ascend) must then be said in his 
name by three or by seven priests, the seven being naturally 
more efficacious and also more expensive. If a man dies 
unclothed in his rasta or dress of purity, not only the mas- 
aqta is read, but a person of the same astrological aspects 
is brought, clothed in a new rasta, to impersonate the dead 
man or woman. I saw this actually taking place, and with 
the masaqta, the lofani, or dukhrana the solemn eating 
for the dead took place. It was a woman who had died in 
conditions of impurity. Her impersonator, a woman wear- 
ing a new white rasta, took her place in a carefully washed 
space marked off by runnels, in front of the cult-hut. 
Everything in connection with this ritual, such as dishes, 
food and fuel, had been ritually submerged in running water, 
and so had the priests and woman. The bread used was 
prepared like sacramental bread by the priest. This bread 
with nuts, grain and fruit were placed in bowls, and there 
were also the small brass sacramental bowls for the water 
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mixed with date juice and sesame oil which is drunk on 
such occasions. In the proper sacraments pure water only 
is used. At a certain moment during the long prayers the 
priests grasped handfuls of the food, and the woman too, 
but she held a white cloth over her hands so that her living 
flesh might not come into contact with the food. Then they 
ate their handfuls and drank the water in the name of the 
dead woman. 

This eating in the name of the dead plays a great part in 
the life of the Mandaeans. They consider solemn eating in 
the name of the dead a duty to the deceased, and it is not 
always necessary to have a priest. A man by himself, or 
sitting with his family, may read the prescribed prayers, 
mentioning the name of the recently dead, to which the 
names of deceased relatives, ancestors and holy men are 
joined. The religious dress must be worn. I recently 
witnessed a private lofani or dukhrana. The one word 
means communion and the other remembrance. The 
officiant was a friend of mine, a priest. He had earlier 
killed a sacrificial sheep, with the usual long and apologetic 
rites, for taking life is abhorrent to a religion which holds 
life sacred, and a small portion of its fat was added to the 
usual bread and fruit and nuts. 

When I arrived all was ready. A table was spread with 
a white cloth, and two newly tinned and carefully abluted 
bowls, one containing food and the other water, were set 
onthetable. A long prayer was then recited, the priest and 
his assistant sitting at the table. Ata given moment both 
men grasped a handful of the food with their right hands, 
and held them in the dish while the names of my friend’s 
father, together with the names of other deceased relatives 
of both, were recited over the food. Bystanders prompted 
the priest with the names of their dead friends or kinsfolk. 
Then the two priests ate their fistful and a man explained 
to me: ‘‘ Now the dead have eaten, all of them.” 

The curious thing is that though the priests tell you that 
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the dead eat in purgatory, or in the worlds of light, the 
ethereal equivalents of the earthly food consumed in their 
names, there is no indication of this belief in the ritual, 
which I have read in their prayer-books. What did strike 
me with something like a shock was that sentence in one 
of the gospels: ‘‘ The disciple who shall put his hand into 
the dish with me ” and eat this in remembrance (the Man- 
daean dukhrana) of me; for you will recollect that Christ 
had just foretold His own death. 

I do not know if any tradition exists that ‘‘ the com- 
munion of the dead ” was an actual meal, but certainly the 
Nestorian Christians and the devil-worshippers have both 
a solemn eating for the dead. 

In the Mandaean as well as the Nestorian practice this 
eating has nothing to do with the sacraments. The idea 
underlying the sacraments is very clear: the bread repre- 
sents the principle of life which man absorbs when eating 
pure food, the water the principle of life which he absorbs 
when drinking. In each measure of earthly water there is 
a proportion of Water of Life, and in all pure food there is 
the heavenly food, or life-food. 

Everything, in fact, has its life, or spiritual essence. The 
air, for example, has the pure ether, the Ayar Ziwa, or 
radiant ether, and wireless holds no surprises for a Man- 
daean. ‘‘ You see,” said one to me, “ it is Ayar Ziwa which 
brings the sounds.” If a man is perfectly pure, his ear is 
attuned to these over- and undertones of the universe, and 
he can hear the stars singing their praises to the King of 
Light in wonderful harmonies, and the birds speaking and 
singing of the raptures of the light and of the Life. The 
flowers have their souls, perceptible in their perfume, and 
when any Mandaean smells a flower or a fragrant herb 
he must say the words: ‘‘ Lovely is the perfume of the Life, 
my lord Knowledge of Life.” 

I have not said much about baptism. A pious Mandaean 


must be baptized as often as possible, for baptism is looked 
2B 
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on as a great protection physically and morally. It has, 
in fact, the old meaning of pre-Christian ceremonial 
ablution—a magical freeing and cleansing from anything 
which may offend the gods of light, or invite the attack of 
demons. It is a cleansing, not an initiation as with the 
Christians. Plunging into the element of life protects one 
against death of body and soul. And the sacraments of 
the bread and water form an integral part of the baptismal 
ceremony and cannot be separated from it. 

(Some slides illustrating types, cults and ceremonies 
were then shown on the screen.) 

In conclusion, let me hope that I have not been too 
lengthy. You would perhaps have liked to hear some of 
the ghost stories and folk tales, but these, I hope, may soon 
be published, together with an account of other customs 
and rites that I have not been able to touch on to-night. 

E. S. DROWER 


